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Radio: Marvel or Monster? 


Service, not noise and rattle, 


makes effective broadcasting 


once owned radio com 


mercial station, at a time when a 
100-\word announcement on a 1000 
Walt station cost 50 cents to a dol 
lar on prime time and people still 
sat up until the wee hours the 
sce 1f we were comune 
Nebraska or 
\laska. They could send me 


mornime to 


oat Grand Island, 
Nome, 
a postcard about it, and sitting in 
Litthe Rock, Arkansas, | could draw 
a circle around service 
which would include Nebraska 


area 


As oa radio station owner in 
those early davs, took 
federal mandate of “sery 
ing public conventence and 
necessity” quite literally. Prob 


ably for lack of a full commercial 
schedule we went heavy on the so 
called 


Of provrams, or at 


“public interest” kinds of 


least they wer 


programs which we thought thi 


should be 
We put on some pretty awful pro 


interested im.” 


“publi 


grams by some of today’s stand 
ards. Jt as rather an amazing thing 
in the radio business matter 


how lousy vou are, there is always 


someone Who listens enough to let 
vou know quite quickly when vou 


have made at boo-boo or 


have stepped OVel the bounds ot 


What) your) community thinks a 


By Stanley Andrews 
executive Director of the Na 
tional Project in -lgricultural 
Communications. an ad 
dress to the regional meeting 
of the at Kelli 
ler, Lansing, 
leehruary 19, 1959 


Cen 


\/ higan, 


Should be ()1 


CN] howe VET - 


radio station Should 


program. Aly 
In commercial radio, even though i 


was cleme ana somewhat 


sleck, 


thine We 


Clamorous, and 


( the 


NOs) have today COn 


: 
vinceed me otf the real potential im 


this medium tor genume education 
and imtormation on a oma beast 
Just to indicate how long age 
this was, and how far | might be 
behind im this) radio busine | 


bought the station the closing 


vear of the Hoover administration 


and operated through the 


| 
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; nultuous days of the depression 
ie ind the New Deal to late 1934. 
since we were in a predominantly 
ale oul public SeTVICe Pro 

ral Were heavily laced witl 

( ural ubyeets, though ac 

ecal 1 did broadeast a session of 


from. the 


alure 


oor of the house, thus opening 
( ndow, as never before, to the 
people of Arkan on wha 
he Ce ite 
(one 0 lt 
pre cameonat 12:15 -dany. 
is d and dreary as anything 

one Could expect to have on the air. 
It concerned the then new and con 
1) Priple program in ag 
riculture \nd . af anv of vou ré 
ember those carly Triple A farn 
Progra thes le complh 


especially in areas where vou 


group of farm 


renters, tenants, share-croppers and 
dire farm Jaborers. The law was 
drawn hop ully so as to protect 
he h of all persons down the 
hne in this rather gigantic and awe 
ome This Triple pro 
Val () complicated that | 

challenged the late | 
pike levans, one of the early ad 
mistrators of it, that Vd wager 


| could attord to buy 
self apply the form 
farm. Tle did not 
the challenge. The 


OWT) 
accept men who 
presented the information over our 
tation did know their subject: they 
ere intensely interested in 


to get then 


trving 


over to the 


message 


thousands of farmers, owners, 


renters, tenants, croppers, and 


What have 


The 


months 


you in our. state. 


program ran. for several 


and seriously doubted) whether 


ve were domg anything or that 
anvbody at all listened. 
in those davs cid hol have 


Crosslev or a Neilsen or a Tren 


back On to bolste our 


though | take a very 


im view of most rating systems. 


The wav we found out that we 


avbe hitting something with this 
program came about quite unex 


‘The 


section of the | 


farmer rela 
SDA was 
these LAA 


down lo 


pectedly, Lcnant 
tions 
quite interested im how 
programs were working 
the level of the people on the 
and because of the intense pres 
sures of the tin 


thev sent out sur 


Vey teams to talk to tenants and 
share-croppers and farm owners to 
see it thes knew or had some con 
cept of their rights under this new 
program, This study came out in 
a rather exhaustive 


deals 


mityv of 


report; but one 
with ao study 


\leGrhee, 


\rkansas, among negro share-crop 


SECTION ot 11 


made i the vi 
pers, The re port showed with some 
Surprise on authors 


that 


the part ot the 


these tenant farmers, many of 


whon could Nel read 1 Write, 
scemed as tamihar with their rights 


the AAA as 


and were 


and the provisions ot 


the tarm owners, able to 
discuss them almost as well. They 
began to probe around to try to find 
out why this situation existed, They 
found, according to the report, that 
a Little 
broadcasting details of the Triple 


Rock radio station had been 


A program regularly for some time. 


These negro share-croppers usually 
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came up to the “big house” during 
the noon hour to eat their lunches 
and look after 
“tuned in” 


their teams. They 
on the Little Rock Sta 
tion for Triple A news. That radio 
station Was of course my. station. 
|! was rather proud of that small 
effort and it was a vital lesson to 
me as a radio operator and more 
especially if were dealing with 
educational 


~ 


matters or presentin 


information designed to “seek 


hange in people.” 


That simple principle is that if 
vou have something which hits close 
to the daily needs, doubts and ac 


of 


people and vou will pre 


sent that, rather than what you 
think they should want and need, 
vou ll find that vou have an audi 
ence on your educational or com 
mercial station. It may not be a 
BiG; BiG: audience, and it may not 
be an audience that will rush the 
sales counter for the newest tooth 
paste or cigarette brand, but it will 
be an audience which accepts and 


uses the things you have to present. 


Here again was something sig 


uificant for me those days, 
namely, that this group of people 
viewed my radio station as an in 
not the 


announcer or the characters around 


stitution—-the radio station 
which many of the successtul pro 
vrams of that dav and to some ex 
tent today are built. 


This led me that a 
local radio station, especially, could 


lo beheve 


develop a character or a personality 
asa part of the community and the 
people which it served, thus making 
it far more potent as an advertising 


medium or an educational medium 
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Stanley Andrews 


depended entire Upon the noise 
and rattle interspersed with com 
mercials that we often mistake for 


radio broadcasting. 


Up to now [ve said very little 


about either educational  radio’s 


future. Gren 
that the 


universities in the Land-Grant svs 


future or television's 


erally speaking felt 
tem, and particularly education and 


agriculture, missed the boat on 
radio, and only in more recent years 
have we begun to realize the truly 
tremendous potential of radio as a 
tool of education. The Service pro 
both 


mercial and educational, are quite 


Grams tor agriculture, com 
good, and thes lap al least some of 


With the decline of 


radio on 


the potentials. 
network commercial sta 
tions releasing great blocks of time, 


Continued on page 27 
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Homework vs. TV: 


Which Is Winning? 


A Minnesota high school 


checks up on its students 


ducati frequently yonder Include actual book writ- 
1) 1 day the en assignments, and anything 
pend atching — tele on else such as a particular radio 
onder if TV viewing inter or television program if it is con 
appreciably th Homeworl nected with an assignment, or if 
a student's grades could be it By Luther Weaver 
] ] \ 


1) upermicnacnt the for the / 


( 1 i ad } } ( faPlis} / } 
( ( | cid } rad } Wad 
) ( { } ad) ad 
i} elt to the 
] ] 
( ed as additional work. Do 
che nelude mvthing els even 
\ have educational 
| 
filled out and. returned 2. How many hours do you not 
© questionnaire. which asked ally spend each week watching 
mane hones of home elevision, including weekends: 
ork do you do on an average 3. Do vou wateh Channel 2 
each week, including weekends ucational TV at home? ( 


re f 
, 
a 
| 
| 
ut 
4 
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Background 


VWahtomedi is a suburban com 
munity on White Bear Lake, four 
fecn miles out of St. Paul, and 
a part of Independent Public 
School District No. 832. The fac 
ulty of its high school numbers 25, 
elght of whom have master’s de 
grees. Its people, the members of 
its P.ToA., the parents who thrill 
to the progress of their children or 
ponder their inability to get ahead 
in school, make their livings in of 

and stores, and factories in 
Paul The 
population of the district is 5.500: 
the school population, 1,140. About 


St and VWinnea polis 


Information 


50 per cent of the graduates of 
this district’s high school go on to 
college, a percentage well above 
the state’s average The high 
school is fully accredited by the 
Vorth Central Association of See 
ondary Schools and Colleges. No 
school hond heen 
defeated in Mahtomedi;: in fact 
the first one, S8O0.00 for its first 
one-room school, set the pattern 
hack in 1891: it carried 14 to 0 
(The figures are 
hoard, not the 


MLECTCE. 


M4 
FLAS 


ever 


from thre SCHOO! 


Chamber of ( 


KTCA 


Twin Cities of St 


Station 


TV, serving the 
Paul and Min 
neapolis and surrounding area. ) 
Last six of favorite T\ 


programs in order of preference. 


Phe questionnaires revealed that 


the AVCTAL' oft homework 


amount 


done by the 370 students in grades 
7-12 inclusive is “5 hours plus” 
cach week, or, obviously. less than 


1 hour daily 


\t the same time, these 370 stu 
dents spent an average of 19 hours 
a week watching television. ( 


references herein, unless otherwise 
to 


stations, 


as presented by 


(dl. are 


commercial of Which 


Sci ye 


this area. ) 


nount of homework done 


ach week by the pupils of the sis 


erades in 
low ot | 


hours im the eighth grade to 6 hours 


yumOr-semior high school 


ranges trom oa 


volved 


in the orade (see 


plus 


The amount of TV vic 


Cat h 


veek drops steadily from an aver 
ave of 25 hours a week for the 
eventh graders to 1214 hours a 
veck for the seniors of the twelfth 
gerade (see Table ) 


leach clas ification erade © 
viewers showed a vreat range of 
mterest amone the seores of pro 
erams available everv week. In 
fact, 90 to 75 different programs 


are mentioned from one to Le Nn times 


the questionnaires Phese in 


clude most of thos programs which 
parents would 


Ve r\ lil ( ly consid 


rogvrams for their children 


TABLE A 


Hours spent in homework in one week by Mahtomedi 
High School students 


a? 


NO 

Grad students 
7 78 
54 
G 6] 
10) 
1] 64 
12 


Range in Average hours 


hours a week 
Q - 15 5 

0 - 15 

0 - 12 
0 - 20 6 
6 
0-15 }! 


TABLE B 


Hours spent watching television one week by 
Mahtomedi High School students. 
Grade Range Average 
in hours no. hours 
7 0 - 60 25 
Q () sf) 24 
- 62 21 
10 0 - 31 17 
1] Q - 45 14 
12 () - 42 121% 


and also. of COUTSC, the other cX- 


treme 


The questionnaire asked each 
student to list in order of prefer 
ence six of his (or her) favorite T\ 
programs. However, only the first 
five “favorite” programs were tab 
ulated, 
backed up by ballots from one-third 
the 


lavorite program No. 1 is 


to one-halt “voters it each 


grade. And what type of program 
leads in this first choice? Westerns 
five to one, in grade-by-grade vot- 
ing. Tenth graders, however, did 
not follow the prevailing pattern : 
first 
andstand 


their choice was American 
and if you're so square 


vou don’t dig what American Band 


Continued on page 24 
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editorial 


Eternal Vigilance Necessary 


Viewers and listeners to broad 


casts have felt some measure of 
protection from commercial inter 
ests in the procedures established 
by the Communications 
Commission under the Communica 
tions Act of 1934 as amended. Some 
may reeall an FCC publication ti 
tlhed “Public Service Responsibility 
and issued 
1946. This) publication, 
“The Blue 


explicitly the 


of Droadeast Licensees” 
March 7, 
often 

Book,” 


role of the Commission ino making 


referred to as 


spelled out 


sure that all members of the broad- 
casting industry used in the public 
interest the searce broadcast fre 
quencies which belong to the people, 

The forms currently used in ap 
plying for or seeking renewal of 
a broadcast license require a state 
ment of program proposals and pro- 
vram practices. The replies to these 
questions provide the FCC with the 
data essential to making a determi 
nation of whether the appheant pro 
poses to serve or has in the past 
served the public interest) insofar 
as programs are concerned. 


November 24. 


prope certain 


Recently (on 
1958) the FCC 
changes in its broadeast forms with 
Statement of Pro 


vram Service, with a view to short 


respect to the 


ening and clarifving the required 
forms. 
To this proposal Commissiones 


a, A. MM, filed a 


six-page dissent. He contends, to 


Craven detailed 
state it briefly, that “The Commis 
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sion should discontinue using pro 
gram proposals as one of the eri 
tenia on which it bases its approval 
or disapproval of appleation 
for a broadcast permit or renewal 


of a heense,”’ 


Were the proposal of Commis 
stoner Craven to be adopted by the 


PCC, the hstener and viewer would, 
in the opinion of the writer, suffer 
the loss of any protection he has 


enjoyed im the past from. broad 


casters Who, all too often, carry 


sustaining programs, local live pro 
grams and programs devoted to the 


discussion of public issues, and 


likewise refrain) trom. advertising 


excesses, only because of a tear 


that not domg so may jeopardize 
their chances of securing 
time their leense 


action the next 


comes up for renewal. 


that Commissioner 


Craven's proposal is not likely to 


It appears 


be concurred in by other FCC Com 
missioners When the Proposed Rule 
Making comes up for final action 
this there 
will always be pressure from cer 


later spring. However, 
tain broadcasting interests to elimi 
nate this last vestige of proteciion 
which the FCC 
presently exercises. 


to the audience 


Listeners, and 
especially those of us who represent 
the teaching profession, must con 
their 


tinue to use every means at 


disposal to prevent such a 


trophe. 


Calas 


~Tracy F. Tyter, Editor 


Book Review 


Towne mg, Stuart W. Hyak 
chton Mifflin Co., 1959, 451 ‘pp 


those acquainted othe Prue, there are many special 
mndard orl n the tield, it will areas that have an announcer’s 
( prise that Stuart lant” to them: and when 
define e role ot focuses upon them this way, they 


uncel ith com quite successful. Elis presen 


/ Kwa 
OO 
i 
its bre \Iphabet, for example, (and a r 
I) le notes a spectrum o ater andy chapter on e chief 
contider ‘ here | ] J rte lo the 
ast rea of dedinition ost usetul essentials for announ is 
] 11 ] ] ] 
| Foo, he offers a trea 
) \ ( echnical aspects © He 
ted to set down a u na nouncer tor reference im time of 
| ’ 
| +1 
area al | | | 
1 neva Wtuoso treatment of that i, 
: rette n othe ind nearly 
1M) pie ( are la) 
| much of an advancement ( 
race road that } 
hiela, 
ie nea chietion ora mMterpreta 
ould find chapters 
; in these subjects far from adequat 
] | | ( } Pil 
h 10 The NAEB JOURNAL 
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Pr ects and Products 


a monthly column 


by 


Philip Lewis 


Director, Bureau of Instruction Materials, 
Board of education, Chicago 


VIDEO TAPE AT A PRICE chin The quality of recording 
YOU CAN AFFORD and reproduction is expected to be 


somewhat Jess than that of thi 


higher-priced, conventional counter 


\Ithough still in) the experi part. However, performance should 
mental stage, it has been reported — be quite satistactory for all applica 
that a prototype video tape machine tions other than those requiring 
designed by RCA sell the commercial broadcast standards. 
neighborhood of S1O,000 has been 
successfully demonstrated at ar Phe first year Neport , 
cent conference When fullv de Valional Program in the U 
veloped and in production, this pro the Public Sel 
duet mav well prove to be one of ] cleased by the Fund for the 
he most provocative breakthrough \dvaneement of in 
to the general and widespread us: cludes frequent: mention that th 
and institutions at all levels of en chedules of COOP rating schools 


vith thre oft telecasts ] 


ery formidable one. It would se 

cle Vice 7S packaged as 1] vith thie pertect Ol) of thre 
associated units re sembline Con pared to thre 
cases, and can be carried Oni S435 000 protes ional count rpart 
person. In addition, the magnet video tape reeorder, a reasonable 
tape cemploved is of the narrow solution as at hand that wall at the 
varicty and should be considerabh ame time provide additional po- 
less costly than the 2” width tape bilities for greater exploitation of 
sed with the professional-type ma the television potential, 
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NEW RECORD 
CUEING DEVICE 


\n ACCE 


the Corporation provides 


sory. released by 


method ot reeord 
With this 


a Wrist-action LV pre 


aN IMEX pensive 
spotting device al 
tached lo pick 
up arm, it is possible to control ae 
curately the placement of the 
necdle on the reeord. The 
needle can be and 


lowered without handling either the 


gently raised 


arm oor the pickup head by mani 


w 


$ 
? 


pulation of a convenient 


mush-button 
| 


lwo Vet 
Accidental 


common m manual reeord 


€vice 
damage 
playing, entirely eliminated 
Using the Cuemaster. 


to select the 


possible 
grooves of a record as 
if they were pages in a book. \ny 
portion of the record may be pre 

selected and plaved when desired, 
ora record being plaved may be in 

terrupted and re-started at the exact 
point of interruption 


lor 


tion, a 


purposes of  standardiza 


uniform seale has been es 
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tablished so that a programming 
chart can be emploved, Copies of 
these printed charts may be used 
for pre-planning record program- 
ming, or for logging specific pas 
sages within a recording which is 
being played. 


The Cuemaster is 
$12.50 if 


priced al 
ordered 
$10.00. if 
factory installed on a new Califone. 
\dditional details had by 
writing to 1041 N. Sycamore Ave- 
nue, Hollywood 38, California. 


separately, or 


sells for ordered lo be 


may be 


THE SCAN-A-GRAPH 
TV PICKUP 


Completely housed in an office 


desk, this fac ity is capable of pick 


up mages trom anv transpat 


encies that will fit ‘i 


into an 8! 
x11” area and converting them into 
electronic distribution 
ra closed- ircult sVst m. Shik 


lOmim frames, 


signals 


and handy OF 
typed copy on transparent or 


} 


trans 
ucent sheets may be emploved to 
provide 


pr le tle bility Ol ap 


al can be 


ation. ‘The 


materi 


pared in advance, or may be dk 
veloped while writing or sketching 
on the Sean-A-Graph pickup stage. 
If desired, audio accessories can be 
provided as auxiliary equipment so 
transmitted 


hat voice mav— be 


simultaneously with the picture, 


No supplementary lighting is 
required, and the controls are ex- 
ceedingly simple to master—an op- 
erator becomes expert minutes. 
special monitoring unit. is pro 
The 


600 line resolution capability is ad 


vided lo obser, transmissions 


equate for high detinition purposes, 


and the character of the device 
makes it possible to adapt almost 
all overhead projector techniques 
Suggested applications include T\ 
Imstruction and remote data trans 


ter processes. Literature 


be 
requested from Television Utilities 
Corporation, Corona 68, ] 


Island, New York. 


ETV Considerations for 
School Board Members 


duty bound to be ever alert to new 


tools and research to 
Board Vembers and 


Couneil 


the 
quality as well as the quantity of 
education, he cites ETV as an aid 
Vorris, discusses to be investigated. The need for 
SOF this re port, according to Mr. Mor 

ome a | ris, is that ET\ 
be d 


and ( ] alli 


Stations seem to 


ome little to communicate the ir 
accomplishments, problems, and po 


further that if 


Support for 
more than 
orde 


» Pet more 
ve must ce 
the existing 

things. may be 


a significant 
part of the solution for shrinking 
teacher shortages. and 
funds by changing the 


(oT en 


re concept of traditional eduea 
a chang: that 
soon see students’ tir 
al hoth ine 


reduced 


tional methods, may 
/ Y Many Vvears ne oan schoo] 


1s 


one-half, 
and has worked 


ITV is presented here as a pos 
sible means to avert the is mn 

education” which will occur unless 
Huprove upon traditional facili 
s and methods, 


Ong Lie 


youl form 


high-lighted in In section 1.000 of his memo, 
Devere Logan, Morris 


Ieducational 
| Pelevision as education 


detines 


and ( Pel 


by means 
of a new and powerful communi 
cations device for all levels. 
and Witerests, in-school or at home 
Mr. i where the 


ages 
In his preface, major objective 
plains the implications 


is edu 
cational rather than 
ating that board met are 


entertaming 
He further states that it mav 


| 
editor's Note: _ 
| 
; 
hi « Tri-County 
Py / yl 
lhe f sthilities 
nurtured the northern division 
= Sci POaras, SUPports an expe) 
n Chicago and Mlinois 
Lhe author, Lloyd Morris, is an a 
Ielinzeood 
acl 
cational 
and state li 
h) ade better 
Ais Aden 
and 
Journal [ a 
q 
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on noncommercial and 


here some would suggest that ETYV 


Stations, 


not be placed in commercial station 
context. 
Programs presented over the 
air for conventional reception are 
referred to as open circuit, while 
those sent over cables only, and 
not normally available to the pub 
lic, are te rmed closed circuit. The 
that there are 
over 250 E-TV channels on reserve. 


Memo pomts out 
of which 35 are operating. To those 
Who say that ETV is Just a me 
chanical gadget, and not significant 
educationally, the textbook is mem 
tioned as a similar one Way means 
Yet 


7 has been considered the PTeatest 


of communication. until now 


aid to edueation. 


Citing specific aims and poten 


referred in 


tials of Faust is 


pomting to areas 
where it can be a tremendous aid: 
to enlarge the scope of teachers and 
to raise their salary ceilings, to 
muster more effectively our eduea 
tional resourees, to accomplish fu 
ture tasks and to improve the qual 

of education, 

Characteristics of TV. as re 
ported by the U.S fice oft Ted 


ucation: 1) immediacy, 2) low cast 


of coverage, 3) front seat view, 4) 
ease of film reproduetion, 5) abili 
ty to induce mental participation, 
6) photographic extension of the 


visual sense, 7) intimate contact 


teachers, &) 


with greatest living 


thrift of using one set of apparatus 
for many pupils, 9) close relation 
IcXts, 
and 10) 
presentations, 


MTV is su 


following courses at home, 


power to visual aids and 


asa possible 
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factor in relieving the critical short- 
age of a quarter-million teachers by 
1965. Morris that board 
members have the responsibility to 


states 


give active consideration — to any 
possible improvements whieh might 
avert this crisis. 

Section 2.000 of the report deals 
with the accomplishments of eduea 
tional television. Significantly, the 
first section deals with a statement 
by Charles Siepmann on KETV. He 
SaVs: have travelled widely 
and observed many of these experi 
ments m action something 1s 
going on here of revolutionary sig 
nificance to the future of edueation 
in this country.” 

examples of experiments men 
tioned include use of television in 
schools ot medicine, ut IVErSItles, 
urban and rural school systems, and 
co-ordinated communities. Specific 
instances of effective use in 
cluded Pennsylvania State Univer 
sity and its 15.000 student hours of 
courses which led to the conelusion 
that is no significant differ 
classroom methods and procedures, 
ET 


Involves more than 50,000 students. 


the 


ence between and traditional 


ne national experiment in 
half in regular classes as a control 


This 


boards of education, must be wateh 


study, 


supported 
ed carefully by other boards of 
cducation 

on tribution to 
learning’ has been proved most sig 
nificant m almost all areas of youth 
and adult education. Learning, like 
forms of cultural, 


cal, and 


other 


distri 


product 


Continued on page 21 
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Can ITV Improve 
College Teaching? 


Penn State study compares 


two methods of instruction 


\t one ot education’s 
largest 


The Pennsylvania State University, 


higher 


closed-circuit installations, 


sermous effort 1s beme made to im 


ve television teaching in many 


\Mlost colleges and univers 


a course such as In 


Publi 


Ieduecation, 
School Svstem ” 


education,” 
State a con 


trolled study was undertaken with 


i vicw 


comparing straight le« 


ture techniques with visualized 


television teaching in such a= be 


eining course. In the same study. 
the visualized method was. tested 
to determine its comparative ef 


tectiveness in both large and small 


\ control group of 146 students, 
classes, 


composed oft five separate 


vas taught by conventional non 


visual method The CX] rimental 
group, including a number approx- 
imately equal to the control group, 
as divided at random into a small 
and a large group, numbering 24 
and 123 respectively, 
Because of the very slight dif 
ference in grade-point average be 
control and 


tween experimental 


groups, it was deemed unnecessary 


lo make an analysis of co-variane 
in the statistical procedures. 

The large experimental group 
vas taught twice a week by il- 
lustrated lecture technique, utiliz 
with 


closed-circuit television, 


By John P. Driscoll 
Issistant Professor of Educa 
The State 


University 


Pennsylvania 


both and 
room) occupied by the instructor 


and The students in the 


camera receivers in the 
students. 
large experimental group were able 

and the 
small ex 


instructor 
The 


perimental group was given the 


to watch the 
television screen, 
same material two days per weck. 
Both large and small experimental 
groups met together one day per 
week for additional direet motion 
picture presentations. 
were 


All groups 


given pre 


test and post-test on material 
Introduction to led 
lfactual 


was also determined by an original 


treated in the 


ucation course. learning 


Continued on page 2! 
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57. The Detroit Television Teaching Project: Re- 
port for the Year 1957-58 


By Eimer 


Pflieger, Detroit Publi Schools, Detroit, 


Michigan, 31 pages, mimeo 


The Detroit Public School svstem 
is one of thirteen project-units par- 
ticipating in the National Program 
for the Use of Television in the 
Schools sponsored by the Fund for 
the Advancement of 
The expenses for this 
study were shared jointly by the 
FAK and the Detroit Board of Id 
ucation, 


I-dueation. 


research 


Involved in the project during 
the first vear were nine expert 
mental schools (three clementary, 
three yumior high, and three senior 
high) and twenty control schools. 
Keach of the experimental schools 
had two large classes in the research 
project which met in auditoriums, 
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lunchrooms, and study halls. 
of these rooms had five to eight 
with about 30 
pupils grouped around set. 


IS1( recelvers 
All of the control classes were nor 
mial-size classes taught in the con 
without the aid of 


ventional way 


television. 


The six courses in the Tele 
Vision Teaching Project were: 

1. Conversational Spanish 
(Grade 3) 


Science (Grade 5) 


2 
3. Health (Grade : 
4. 


Science (Grade 
World History (Grade 9) 
6. American Literature (Grade 


rt). 


“3 
1A 
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alter and 


Petron 


project 


cle 


2A 


these 1s a course 
uctional 
ith the 


COUTSE 


program of 


in Spanish, 


luded lo explore 


of expanding the 


a not 


Phe ass periods 
from 40 to 55 min 
from 10 to 

the tel 


a’ teachers for 


son courses are regular 

the 
\Ithough they had had no 
with 


they were leeted on the 


teacher fron 


CS DETICHC television 


of their knowledge of subyeet 


telegenie” personalities 
had two 


lass also 


classroom who had 


responsibility. for carrying on 


viving and cor 


CSSTONS, 


eurdance, 


Phe courses were presented over 
UH WEVS, the 
ational Opel 

the 


levision loundation 


channel 56, 
tele 


IS1On 


Detroit 


station 
educational 
Department 


thie 


lessons 
produced by the 
Radio-T\ 


1.1 


ucatio 
led Ca 1) Ol 


( hools 


Phe evaluation program of the 


before” and 


involved a 


fter’ testing program for. stu 


nts in both the experimental and 


in the 


plion ot 
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the control schools, using various 


standardized subject) matter tests 
and also portions of the Listening 
the Sequential Tests of 


Icducational Progress. 


Tests) in 


The evaluation platform of the 
National these 


1\A 


Program contains 


vO statements: 


No. final conclusions should be 
drawn on the basis of the first 
vear of the experiment,” 
‘However, enough objective 
data concerning the value of TV 
mstruction of large classes 
should be assembled during 


school vear 1957-58 to indicate 


to the participating school sys 
tems whether or hot 
values are likely to result: from 


continuing the experiment two 


In keeping with the spirit: of 
this platform, the report states, “It 
intended that the 


in this and succeeding sections be 


IS nol statements 
looked upon as definite conclusions. 
Vie wed as 
be 


substantiated, refuted, or altered in 


Phese are rather to be 


tentative findings which may 


the heht of future research.” 


General Conclusions: 


Pupils in the television classes 
learned as much subject mat 
ter as children in the control 
classes and in a number of in 
stances the experimental clas 


ses did significantly better in 
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regular in 
the chools 
the third-grade — 
1 
chool program to an 
readily avatlabl to clementary 
chool children 
‘ 
Vil of tne te lecasts n 
11) le neth, 
i ed 11) lenetl 
ile eiving the 
2) minutes befor 
ca 
lhe 
ley 
choo] 
pre 
leach  darge 
rradiny, elec, 
ale 
fis 
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58. Television: Its Effectiveness in Ninth-Grade 
Science Teaching 


by 


Review 


This investigation was planned 
lo explore the potential of television 
in helping ninth-grade pupils learn 
more science as well as predisposing 
them to pursue further study in 
field. 


science with a to makine a 


career in the 

Three 
science pupils from the two junior 
high 


groups of ninth-gracdk 


schools of Lancaster, Penn 
svivania, were used in this experi 


The 


girls in cach group was evenly di 


ment, number of boys and 
vided. Since matching groups was 
thes 


statistically on the bases of a pre 


not possible, were cquated 


test, mental and attendance 


The 


conventional 


ave, 


record, three groups wer 


mistruction, 
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Champa, Audio-Visual Communication 
Sumner 1958, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp 


2. television 


group im which 30 
munutes of class time was devoted 
to television Instruction, 

3. motion picture group in whieh 
30 minutes of class was cle 


filmed 


lime 
voted to Instruction. 


Kesults and Conclusions 

In achievement, the T\ group 
did best among the boys and the 
picture group did best a 
None of the dit 


statistical 


virls 


mong the 


ferences Was oft 


cance, however, 


Pupils favored the use of tele 


casts and motion pictures almost 


unanimously. In addition, a greater 


proportion of all the pupils in the 


1B 


|__| 
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( pernnent were found Lo be pul 
ing the study of more science one 
vear the experiment was 


lel inated than had been the case 

ith previous classes. Pupils who 
were in the television and motion 
picture groups were slightly higher 
in their persistence im studvine 


SC Tice. 


The cooperating teachers recog 
nized value in both telecasts and 
motion pictures. They felt that tele 
Vision, as used in this experiment, 
did not unduly regiment their teach 
me 


Suggestions for Further Study 


1. Would a greater difference in 
learning accrue if this experiment 


Ser. |, No. 58 


were repeated with more class time 
devoted to teaching by television ? 
If so, is there a point of diminish- 
ing returns in learning as the pro 
portion of class time utilized) for 
teaching by television is increased ? 

2. Does the proportion of class 
time utilized for teaching by tel 
Vision affect pupil reaction to teach 
ing by television 7 
3. Would kinescopes of the tel 
casts be valuable for review 7 

Would elaborate, profession 
ally programmed produced 
teaching telecasts be superior to ed 
ucational telecasts primarily con 
cerned with a good teaching pre 
paration 
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59. Teacher A-V Education via Closed-Circuit 


Television 


By G. M. Torkelson, Audio-Visual Communication 
Vat y 1958, Vol 0, Vo 3. Y) 199 


The purpose of this report is | During the ensuing week, the stu 


to record student and instructor re dents met im cight smaller groups, 


actions to closed-circuit portions of ranging 
25 members per sec 


1 


audio-visual course taught so to about 
semester, 1957, tion. our types of arrangements 


t Dasic 


during the spring 


at the Pennsylvania State Univer were used in the television presen 
sity. This investigation was not de tations: 
signed to analyze the reactions of I. Large lecture hall-——instructor 
matched groups by statistical meth and TP\) camera present. 
ods but to explore through ques 2. Lareve lecture hall instructor 
tionnaires and subjective judg remote 
ments problems arising from teach 3. Small viewing rooms 
Ing portions of an audio-visual structor remote, 
course to advanced teacher-trainees. lecture hall instructor 
present; TV remote 

(One common hour for television 
vas held during which 130 mem lhorms were provided at the be 
bers of the audio-visual course as ginning of cach television session 
sembled as a large group or as four for recording student reactions to 
sections In separate viewing rooms the appheability of content to their 
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lals used during 
the presentations, and the methods 
Was provided On 


loved pace 


tion sheets for additional 


Iti 


and Responses in’ Final 


Seventy-eight percent of the 


students participated one 


television course or none priot lo 


the audio-visual course. Of these, 


34 percent had an untavorable re 


action to the previous course, and 


percent had a favorable reaction, 
SIXTV-LWO of the 


pereent 


eroup said they would avoid en 
rolling ina television course if they 
The 


had a choice. com 
monly given was 


reason most 
a feeling of dis 
“inpersonal, mass-produe 


tion education.” 


Sixty eight pereent of the 
vroup felt that the television por 
tion Was of some value in learning 


about audio-visual materials and 
methods 

$d ft audio-visual courses of the 
future were to be pre sented on tele 
the 


were favored in the order listed as 


VISION, following techniques 


most adaptable to television. pres- 
entation : 
a. use of models in teaching. 
b. presentation of graphs, felt- 


board, Cartoons 


c. process of evaluating mo- 
tion pictures. 

d. demonstration technique. 

e. field trip) preparation—dis 


cussion, 
f. still picture utilization. 
was the lecture-dis- 


Least favored 
cussion type of presentation. 
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Was substantiated by a later ques- 
tion which asked which method of 
presentation was liked least. Lee- 
ture presentations were mentioned 
most frequently as least liked. 

5. Almost the 
group would have preferred a “no 


two-thirds of 


television” arrangement, con 


ventional instruction, to any size of 
lecture class where television was 
present. 

6. Almost f the 


group, if they had to view television 


two-thirds « 


as part of a course, preferred view- 


ing in small rooms. The reason 
given most frequently for this 
choice was that this arrangement 
was like the more intimate class 


room atmosphere. 

7. lighty-seven percent of the 
students did not believe that upper 
level courses should be taught by 
television, The great majority of 
these felt that upper level courses 
required discussion and the more 
individualized teaching precluded 
by television. 

Fighty-one 
felt’ that 
Ing requires more 


the 
teach 


percent of 
students television 

“oimmicks” to 
Maintain the interest level than are 
required in a face-to-face session 
with the instructor. 

9. Almost two-thirds of the 
vroup felt that the absence of color 
in the television presentations at- 
fected adversely their receptiveness 
to what was presented. 

the experiences reported 
here, the author lists the following 
as areas for further investigation: 


How 


does one determine the 


Continued on page 3C 
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60. Experiments in Teaching Effectiveness 
Applied to Introductory Sociology 


By Vernon Davies, kdward Gross and James I’. Short, 
Department of Sociology, State College of Washington, 


clugust 1, 1958, 74 pages 


This monograph is a report of 
the “utilization” projects 
sponsored by the Fund for the Ad 
These 


projects were designed to encourage 


Ole ot 


vancement of  ledueation. 


exploration of new teaching 


methods and 
the 


crowded schools. This report deals 


procedures to mect 


growing problem of  over- 
with a two-vear program involving 


three separate experiments the 
teaching and learning of the Intro 
course the 


Washington. 


ductory 
State College of 
Ikxperiment 1 
experiment | took place during 
the Tall 1956-57. All 


first-semester freshmen, 


ICH le 


Semester of 
enrolling 
in Sociology LOL, were the subjects. 
The instructor alternated in teach 
three different-sized sections. 


ing 
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Betore-and-atter achievement tests 
were provided for each imstructor 
for cach segment of the course. In 
addition, a rating scale, measuring 
student attitude to each imstructor, 
was distributed at the close of each 
segment. Some open-end questions 
were also asked. 
Kesults: 

1. There was no support for the 
VIEW 


that class size student 
achievement are related least 
insofar as the groups studied were 
concerned, The author cautions 


that they might have used an even 
larger group of students than their 
The fact that they did 
not do so makes. it inpossible lo 


la rve class 


generalize about extremely large 
groups. (The three section sizes 
used were 18, 35, and 71 persons 


1p) 
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AC 
ine rer be related te 
a hie 
1 1 
) CX) Mead 
(| / ra 
( ely nen 
en oup were 
i ire ¢ a Chile 
Joel ( ( Ip) Ih lel 
( repo. ed trial 
attentior 
/ f hil 
Ze OT Oup { 
constant at ZO each instructor 
taught by three techniques —lectun 
neg, visual-aids, and closed-circuit 
television to each group turn 
\chue ements and attitucle lests Were 
tdinimistercd as in lexperiment 1 
Kesul 
CACHING Vas Ho 
found ® be related to student 
achieV cient 


2. It appears that the classes ce 
veloped a toward the CXPcrl 
ment which influenced their ratings 
ors. bor example, one 
ection developed a negative feeling 
towards the experiment whieh man 
ifested itself im consistently low 
ratings of mstructors, regardless of 
technique of instruction 
experiment 3 


of the three instructors 
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ught one experimental group and 
one control group, with students 
randomly assigned to each vroup 
from matched pairs ino which the 


latching was based on a prelimin 
Ikach instructor taught h 
expermmental group with the read 


method and his” control 
group by a combination of leeturin 


and audio-visual aids. Achievement 


and attituce micasuremcits ere 


Phe results lend support to thi 
iew that formal lecturing contact 
av be entirely climinated without 

loss of achievement of course con 
tent or change in attitudes to i 
tructor, test, text, or course. Thi 
authors modity this broad statement 
by stating that thev are “unable to 
sav to what extent this finding may 
be attributed to the elimination of 
lecturing or to other major changes 

made—reduetion in sheer time 
itself (meeting only one hour a 
week) the use of continuous quiz 
zing, or the addition of outsid 
readings. Probably all four changes 
vere influential”. 

\n excellent summation of. the 
philosophy pervading this report is 
given in the following paragraph : 

“Our experiment Is no argument 
tor the elimination of the instructor. 
Rather, it argues for the focusing of 
the instructor's time and attention 
on activities that require an edu 
cated man. Using him to give the 


same lectures over and over again 


a tape recordes might do better 
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61. Evaluation Report for the 1957-58 School 
Year 


By Robert Kk 
cational Television 
and Tnstruction, 


The 


have been active in telecasting pro 


\Iilwaukee Pubhe 


Schools 


YTrams Of an Informative Nature to 


the community for a number of 


vears. They have now embarked on 


an experimental program using tele 


Vision as an instructional tool in 


large classes. The operating COsts 
of the experiment were shared by 
the Milwaukee Public Schools and 
the for the 


leund \dyvancement of 


Ieducation. 


Milwaukee's objcetives in the es 


periment were outlined in a mem 


orandum as follows: 

1. To determine whether or not 
it is possible, through the use of 
television as a teaching aid, to teach 
certain areas of the curriculum et 


fectively pupils organized in 


much larger groups than is pres 
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Suchy and Paul ¢ 
Proje 
kee, Wisconsin, September, 


kedu 
Curriculum 
Milzoau 


/ Ades 


Baumann, The 
Division of 
Public Scho 
LISS, 


ently the case 

2. To determine whether or not 
it is possible to raise still further 
the level ot 


through the use ot 


teacher effectiveness 


television as a 
teaching aid. 

3. To determine whether or not 
television as a teaching aid can be 
integrated with the 


at all levels. 


The subjects in which television 


mstructional 
program 


vas used were: 
biology 
high 


2. veneral 


and history the 
school level, 

science social 
studies the 


level, 


J. all 


jumor high) school 


Integrated) program of 
health safety at. the 
elementary school level, 


cClence, and 


In each of the yumior and senior 


¢ 
In 


hie 1 


the lea 


alion 


2E 
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choo Cre as 
r ( tor of 
| ( (MW) teachers 
Csponsibie he classroom 
th class) of 
© hundred students, and, 
4 1 
] 
1) iv \ choo] 
the elf-con 
Cla aimtained, 
1 Classroon 


each of the schools cor 


he classes for thirtv min 
da fo he imstruetion in 
healt] 


enxpermnent used the facih 
WMVS-TYV, a 128,000 watt 


wned and operated 


Vocational and 
choo] 
ause Of certain limitations 
decided to use group data as 
l to matehed pairs. verbal 
elheence test was viven to 
control and experimental 
o she vithin the limits of 
between. the 
ental and comparison 
m each subyeet. A pre-test 
lt ere also administered 
ect achievement. The pupils 
im either the experi 
oup or the comparison 
ma random basi 
addition, a free respons 
naire vas ent to all 
Before entioning— the 
of th report, it) seems 
hile to mention some of the 
Hts pro and con made by 
hers in this subjective evalu 
f the teaching experiment: 
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“Nore 
than in an ordinary class.” 
to hide 
Many students do not 


sclence was taught by 


Some students manag 


nm numbers 
prepare their lessons prior to the 


telecast and, as a result, do not gain 


o 
as much as they should therefrom.” 


I noticed that some of the slow 


learners had gained enough confi 


dence to take an active the 


large group.” 


Latk of 
learners 


part in 


repetition denies 1] 


the 


chanee lo res 


ognize solutions.” 

It certainly fostered in the chil 
dren a genuine interest in the study 
of health, and satety 

Many had become bored 
iti t\ 


day after day.” 


SCICTICE, 
with 


because of the 


and Tndications 


achieved very 


2. Though the achievement of 


the 


pupils im both 


Lroups 
well in all areas 
History experimental 


groups seemed to be greater than 
that of the pupils taught in the com- 
parison groups, this greater 
achievement may be caused by un 
controlled variables in the experi 
ment and not the method of instrue 
tion. Llowever, all the data strongly 
that the tele 


sections achieved as well as 


indicated pupils ain 
those in regular groups 

that 
dit ference 


3. There were indications 
there was no appreciable 
in achievement between comparable 
segments, such as fast learners or 
slow learners, of the two groups 


sections had 


pupils in the television 
a wider range of e% 
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62. Television Teaching: Conventional Lecture 
Versus Highly Visualized Film Presentation 


and 


/ 


By John 
Oj] Wis 


STN 


Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1958, 


The primary purpose of this 
study was to compare the relative 
teaching ettectiveness of two 
methods of imstruction: (1) live 
lecture, and (2) a highly visualized 
television 
level. 
sults were evaluated both by a con 
tals 


and by a highly visualized tilm test 


filn presentation, 1M 
teaching at the college 


ventional true eXamimation 


in Which the materials presented in 


the experiment reappear rela 


situations \ 


this 


tively nonstructured 


secondary purpose of study 


Was lo compare the effects of two 
conditions of imstruetion: (1) the 


in the 


tor, and (2) the 


class studio with the mstruc 
class in a monitor 
rool viewing the instruction as 
pre sented via closed-circuit 


‘| his study Was ll ade possible HN 


Arnold I: 
Laboratory, Bulletin No. 117, 


elronson, Universit 


pages 


a grant from the Mass Communica 


Committee of the 
Wisconsin. It 


conducted the last two weeks of the 


tions Research 


University. of was 


semester on thirty-seven students, 


all of whom were enrolled in an 


mtroduectory Course Wm speech COl 


rection, the time of the first 


class meeting, the members were 


randomly assigned to two groups: 


the studio group and the moniter 


In order to avoid the effect 


Lroup 


Ol previous contact with the regular 


teacher of the class and ino ordet 


1 


also to minimize any possible dit 


ference teacher ability. or at 


titude, it was decided to use. one 
new teacher the 
both the 


This 
fore the class except as 


presentation o1 
lectures and the film 
individual did not appear be 
part of the 


experimental proceedings It is 


— 
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cry Vy Of exXamimation 
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. ind irrespective of whether a highly 
isualized film tvpe of teaching on 


aAlTe@t apparen ( hethe 
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Series VI: Impact 
10. Attitude Change and Learning as a Func- 
tion of Prestige of Instructor and Mode of 
Presentation 
By llideva Kumeta, Communications Research Center, 
College of Communication cirts, Michigan State Uni 
rsity, Feast’) Lansing, Michigan, 1958, 103 pages, 
ight appendices 
This report gives the results of | topre chosen was that of Power 
vo studies in instructional closed Politics, presented from a seript 
circuit television. The first study, Written by one of the mstructor 
the Social Science Project, Involves s ript Was reened by other 


and also by the ETRC, who sup 


part of a basic course in- social 
ted this study in part with a 


science at the college level Phis pol 


study was. conducted during the 'ant-im-aid. A total of 767 stu 


final o1 pring term of 1957. The dents enrolled in 18) seetions of 

ain independent variables the course were used exper 

mode ot presentation (tele Vision al addi lOnal TWO 

ections were used as the control, 


and face-to-face) and prestige ot 

the instructor (national expert, de 1] a | evel pre Lise 

the instructors were munced 

partmental expert, and ordinary in Ne MISCrUck were announced and 


structor). The main dependent vat emphasized in cach cla 

lables are attitude change toward 

subject) matter content,  attitud: Phe seeond study, the Adve 
change toward teaching by tele tising Projeet, chiefly emphasized 
ision, and information gain. ‘The information gain with a secondary 
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States an 


tion im this study, 


CAT h 


11 
studies to date 


Proponents 
been quit 
al solution 


prolyl 1} 


a lenethy, 
analysis of 
ved at the following Con 
are m 
maporitv. of 

earch findings 
lon students do poorer 
lo-tace or conven 
students on learning 
in the one-shot NS 
Project and the 
long 


\dvertising Provect 


2 Pelevision - taught = students 


change their course-related at 


titudes, but this change is no great 


In magnitude than that in con 
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ventionally taught students. 


The 


fects im this study 


findings on prestige ef 
ATC mixed, 
Is partially the result perhaps of 
Non equal steps between ine 
of experimenter assigned prestige. 
effect 
first 


| NO novelty 


for mMstructional 


rating? 


\ eNposure subjects When these 


are compared with subjects who 


have had a course in the same de 
partment over television. Prior TY 
students are. significantly more 
favorable towards teaching by tele 
vision than first exposure students. 

5. No support is found for the 
thests that low ability. students do 
better taught by T\ 


When taught in 


when than 
a conventional situ 
ation. 

6 There is) very” litthe sheer 


mode eftect (tele VISION VS. face lo 


Node 


IN Interaction 


face ) effects are significant 
with other variables, 
in this with the 


study primarily 


variable of perceived pre stige 


Since these findings are at odds 
re- 
search, the author’s own suggestion 
has merit. 


exist in our knowledge of the use 


with the large body of 


many Laps 
of television for instructional put 


While We 


fill all these gaps in time to help 


WOSCS Cannot expect 10 


harried administrators make de 


cisions concerning television, 


can make some. start by concen 
trating on those areas which seem 


to be in the most need ot research,” 
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e concept of advertising. An un 
al teature of 1] course as its 

ependence on a large amount of 

aterial to lustrate teach 

ny ait tudyv was conduc 

: d during the fall term of 1957-58 
eclion | ul cad aS a con 
none ot thie tudents lene \\ 
Theat the COUTSE vould bye tele, sed 
rity] first day of clas 
ln his concise review of litera j 
ture, the author sul’: 
underlings : 
really attempted fairly to evaluate 
or have they merely tried to j 
tel 
vheo haa ( vocal 
pu hing the SION as 
A i} 
prob 
authe 
y We 
cial 
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11. An Investigation of Some Aspects of the 
Social Psychological Impact of an Educational 
Television Program 


By Jan es J 


elsher and Richard I, Evans, University 


of Houston, Houston, Texas, July 15, 1958 


re 


Investigated 


Typical reports of 


search studies have 
such problems as the relative ef 
formal 


fectiveness of — television 


course instruction, or the demo 
graphic and personality. character 


other provocative direction tor re 


istics of the audience. 
search nught be the examimation of 
the social psychological impact of 
general educational television pro 
gramming as typified by the pro 


ductions released to the various 


stations by the ETRE. 


an investigation is reported in this 


Such 


Jet pe 


Subjects were three classes of 


undergraduate students enrolled in 
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elementary psychology at the Un- 
IVersity of Houston. Phe control 
group did not watch the program 
experimental group | was allowed 
that CBS. was 


to believe presen 


Ing the program: experimental 


group owas allowed to believe 
that the program originated from 


KUHT-TV. the 


Station 


\n attempt was made, using the 
evaluate the im 


entitled 


above vroups, to 


ET \ 
“Puberty in Girls.” This film com 
three dit 
to the 


pact of an program 
pared the reactions of 


ferent cultures with respect 


psvchological onset of puberty in 


A Negro professor narrates 


} 
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To COTES 


CONLEXI 


dan Wy 


search design, thi 


formu 


chang: 


favorable 


mdividuals 
attitudes to 
extent than 
e relatively less 
when presented 


urce of Communication 


vith allegedly high prestige (CB 
| 


vould produce significantly great 


er attitude change than when it ts 
pre sented as 


levedly 


source of al 
(the local 


from oa 


le Wer 


pre stive 


station ) 


| POM. a Series ot cle ven con 


reflected in the program, sta 


tically significant shifts in atti 


tude in a favorable direction 


re found for both experimental 


groups tor the following three con 


cepts: a) “female monthly cycle,” 


and ¢) “publie discus 


b) Negro,” 
lon Of puberty in girls.” 

lor concepts a) and ¢) above, 
in Which significant attitude shifts 
were found, specificity with respect 
to the 


overt message in the pro 


gram is reflected. This would tend 


to be consistent with the “topic 


2H 
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bound” 
The tact that a shift in the attitude 
toward the Was 
also found suggests that where the 
rh 


~ 


variety of attitude chang 


cept 


original attitude was probably hi 
ly crystallized through previous ex 
perience, this type of “random tat 
have 


\\ 
How 


ever, impacts involving newer as 


ect” television program may 


at least an immediate impact 


such as the Concept 


“dancing as a teaching aid,” may 
be difficult to effect through any 
singl educational television pro 
eram 


2. There were signifieant 
differences in resistanee to attitud: 
between 


highly dogmatic 


less 


changes 


and relatively dogmatic in 
dividuals 


3. The group which was led to 


beheve that the program was pre 


sented on a commercial network 
did not record significantly greater 
attitude changes than did the group 
Which believed it was being pre 
sented on the local educational tel 


vision station. 


One explanation for this may 
« that the former group expected 
a typical commercial network pro 
instead were given a 
that 
from that anticipation. The group 


gram, but 


production deviated sharply 
who believed the program originat 


station liked the 


program as a whole more than did 


ed from an 


the audience who expected a Cis 
program. 

Another possibility suggested is 
that the very fact that the impac 


Continued on page 3] 
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¢ messave while 

tudents ilustrate the 

] 1 ] 

| modem or symbolic and 
following hypotheses were 
lated 
Attitude toward a ot 
cle el) Vprcal concepts represented 
4 
iwnificantly more dire 
tion as a result of viewing thi 
pros ral 5 
1 
2. Highly dogm: ; 
vould resist change 
3 
] ¥ 
madividuals who we 
qdovmats 
3 
NWesults 
rt 
| 
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of the same program presented 
ostensibly over an ETYV station was 
at least as great as it was when 
presented ostensibly over a major 
commercial television network may 
be regarded with great encourag 


ment by participants in the educa 
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tional television movement. In fact. 
the conception that educational tele 
vision lacks prestige in the eves 
of the viewers may be more imag 
ined than real, 
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Series V: Content 


6. An Instructional Utility Analysis of 319 Ed- 
ucational Television Programs 


School of Ieducati 


publication is an analysis 
of programs appearing in the fol 


lowing 


SETICS 
American Art Today ; 
2) Art and Artists: Great Britain; 
3) The Arts Around Us; 4) The 
linder: 3) Looking at Modern Art; 
6) The People ; S) 
The Yesterday's 
Worlds. 

a Science: 1) Dis 
2) Discovery 3) bron 
ticrs of the Sea; 4) Nature of Life. 

3. Child Development 
Family Relations; 1) At 
with Your Child. 

Aelementary Language 
1) Giant 2) 
Doorwavs 


Painting: 7) 


Sculpture; 9) 


al 


COVeETY ; 


anid 


Llome 


Irts 
\Iagic 
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Indiana rsity, Bloom 
ington, Indiana, July, 1938, 


page Ss 


5. Maternity Nursing: The 
Months Before Birth. 

() Vathemati \ 
\umbers. 

Vusic 


2) 


(Understanding 


Music as a Lane 
Music for Young People. 

8. Physical Science: 1) The 
\tom; 2) The Elements; 3) Iron 
tiers to Space; 4) Par 
EL. 

Books 


Robert 


Heritage, 
condar \ Language Irty 
Ideas: 2) Heritage 
3) Man 


Laughter: 4) 


and 
and 
Prospect of Litera 
5) The Quill; 6) Writers of 
Today. 

10. Social Stud 1) 
tural Policy: 2) 


Making; 3) 


ture 


ricul 
\merica in the 
looks 


1K 
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\merican Political 
K\merican 6 
PFown Meeting of the 
/ berore Phere Was a 
\ Phe Challenge ot 
Poli Decision—The 


Constitution Action; 10) The 


nder: 1] the King 12) 


ot in Our Stars; 13) Of Men and 
14) People; 15) Pomt of 
Prelude to the Presi 
17) The Religions of Main: 
searchlights on Delinquency 
19) The World We Want; 20) The 
\\ en Word; 21 Yesterday's 
Worle 


included in the com 


pilation VOTE elected trom ap 


proximately S00 such programs 
roduced originally for the use on 
the NET 


broadeast On 
Pheir original 


1) 
tations primary 


purpose was systematic general 
adult 


visaged Most 


audience 
Hlowevet 


ubyect mat 


education and an 


vas en 
imstances the 


ter of the programs Was directly 


related to the school curriculum, so 


hie ( Progra have also been 
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surveved for usefulness as direct 


teaching tools 


Phe content of each program is 
carefully analyzed for grade level, 
specific use terms of topic o1 
learnings involved, tech 
ues of presentation — utilized, 
questions answered, and follow-up 


recommended 


The 


limited as to type of projection used 


programs also were not 


but are adaptable to three types ot 
use: 

1. broadcast educational — tele 
VISION, 

2. closed-circuit mstructional tel 
eVision, 

3. audio-visual utilization, g.. 


direet classroom projection as 
sound. films. 

In addition to content analysis, 
the purchase price of these pro 
erams is included, along with in 
structions for ordering them. 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 


25. Educational Television—A Good 
Competitor? 


view, Summer 1958, V 


Since the commercial television 
channels also schedule educational 
or informational programs in addi 
tion to “entertainment only” shows, 
educational television proerams 
must compete with the total produc 
tion of all commercial channels for 


attention 


\ recent study in the San [ean 
dro California School District gave 
the mannet 
this 


meeting total competition, 


some indication as to 
nature 
The 
experiment was carried out in four 
selected 


in which programs of 


randomly schools on 456 


sixth- and seventh-grade students 
The general pattern of the ' 
was to have the children check the 
and then 


programs they viewed, 
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Audio-Visual Communication Ke- 


6G Na: 3. 213-210 


then and ar- 


range distributions 


validate responses, 


ating total 


time per week devoted to viewing 


programs of an cdueational char 


acter and proportion of total view 


Ing time devoted to such programs. 


Comparisons of the upper and low 


Cl 27 percent of each of these dis 


tributors should reveal whether dif 
ferences exist between children 
devoted to 
erams and children less devoted to 


cducational 


More educational pro 


programs on a socio 
basis 
Llowever, comparisons between 
upper and lower groups revealed no 
significant differences due to aca 


demic and intelligence characterist 


Ics, parents, person 
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ocial adjustment, 
le Ire -Liniie hte re s, or im-school 
mtere This result would seem to 
midicate that an child, regardless 
ol] educational characteristics or 
qualiticat (1) is. as likely to choose 
educational prograt as any other 
( | certain vould be con 

to contemporary educational 


Phe answer is found in the com 
petition referred to earher. The 
fact remains that programs with 


these informational and educational 
qualities were not able to compet 
with the more standard television 
.\ heavy concentration of 
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children viewed wo programs from 
the list 
the experts. It is difficult to account 


Anal 


ysis of the individual viewing pat 


considered educational by 


for this quite general pattern 


terns revealed very frequently what 


must be considered a purposeful 


and determined avoidance of pro 


erams of this nature 


In the hght of this finding, the 


author believes that, without some 
definite and complete camoutlag 
of the educational, the proportion 
view these will re 


who programs 


main small, 
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perience in their classes than the 
pupils in the regular classes. 

In conclusion, the authors state 
that 
Vision can add a new dimension to 


a Mla be possible that tele 


education and thereby change some 
of the basie concepts of education 
itself. Therefore, 


educators must 


mind but proceed 


thes 


kee all open 


cautiously — lest attribute to 
television more than it deserves. or 
use it fora funetion to which it is 


not suited . Television is not a 
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should 


xe viewed as a powerful tool for 


‘ure-all for edueation but 


I 
broadening the experiences in’ the 


classroom. It is only as teachers 
learn how to use this powerful new 
tool of 


prove effect) eon 


communication that it will 


the classroom.” 
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and costs much less), or to mark 


multiple-choice questions (mark 
sense TDM cards require no human 
and make 


Hlerpretation, 
errors ay not only be wastes of 
money but represent a degradation 
of function unbecoming a protes 
sional (one of the marks of the 
doctor. en 


that he 
the most efficient technique he 


protessional, whether 


Pinecr, or teacher is uses 


Instructors who re 


1s capable Or, 


MAR 


wer 
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themselves to any single 


method whethe1 lecturing, class dis 
cussion, or any other, may be using 
the most. efficient technique for 
their subject, but as professionals, 
it is to their own interests as well 
as that of their students continually 
to reassess its efficiency, and that 
means comparing it with other 


methods, 
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tvpe of teacher personality most 


adaptable to television presenta- 


tions 7 


? 


2. Ilow overt activity 


should be required of the television 
audiences ? 
To what 


extent does involv- 


group television 


student in 


ing the peer 

presentations enhance 

terest 7 
To 


dent reactions to various types of 


what extent are the stu- 


audio-visual materials used in tele 
vision teaching valid ? 
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The author would, in the fu- 


ture, imsist on the following” for 
television teaching: 

l. [extra precautions would be 
observed to insure unobtrusiveness 
of the mechanical aspects of tele- 
Vision. 

2. Whenever possible, some Lype 
of responses whether overt or 
covert would be required ot the 


viewer during the presentation, 
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Series Ill: Bibliography 


14. Telecourses for Credit 


State 


Michigan 
Service, University of the Air, Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing, Michigan, Vol. 5, September, 1958, 133 pages 


This lists tele 
courses taught in 1958 at 117 in- 
stitutions including 53 universities, 


institutions. 20 


compendium 


34. colleges, five 
public schools, three LTV networks, 
and two state departments of public 
instruction. This represents a total 
of 464 courses during 1957-58 or 
an increase of 112.6 per cent over 
total listings for 1951-1957. 


This increase was particularly 
marked im the areas of social 
science, physical science, mathemat 
ics, language, business, and [English 
grammar, Social sciences represent 
19% of all tele- 
English 13.8% ; 


mathemat- 


a litthe more than 
courses offered; 
physical science 12.9% ; 
ics OSG : foreign language 6.4% ; 
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University, 


Continuing Education 


4.8%. The 


previously listed, was 


business Kussian lan- 
guage, not 
offered in five telecourses this year. 
latin had one such listing. No in- 
crease was shown in home econom 
ics and agriculture, which together 
represent a littke more than one per 
cent of the telecourse total. Typing, 
shorthand and accounting increased 
sharply, but fewer courses were 
available in art, music, psychology, 


and speech. 

The administration of televised 
Thirty in 
stitutions placed the responsibility 


education was. diverse. 


in Iextension, 23 centered respon- 
sibility in the departments in co- 
operation with extension, 19 relied 
four on deans of 


upon teley sion, 


1I 


j 
} 
7 
| 
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audio-visual de- 


( () 
vartments, and others on one or an- 
other of the chief administrators 
oO he school 

‘The addresses ot tele Vision 


sonnel in charge of the programs 
at each school are listed, followed 
bv a listing of 

l. the name of the school and 


TV station, 


2. course title and when offered, 
credits 
enrollmes 
regulat tatt 1 special staff 
used. 


6. compensation time ratio, 


/ 


the addresses 
of the State Departments of Edu- 


\ppendix lists 


cation and persons to in- 
quiries regarding TV may be ad 
dressed, and \ppendix 1] reports 


on organized viewing groups 


In connection vith the latter, 


Ser. Ill, No. 14 


although nearly evervone recog 
nized the advantages of the devel 
opment of organized viewing 
groups for viewing courses in the 
Liberal Arts, litthe more than dis 
cussion of this plan has occurred 
However, 13° institutions have or 
are making definite organizational 
plans for such groups, six provide 
training for leaders or instructors 
to “follow up” on classes the 
community, T& furnish special ma 
terials in the content areas, 23 carry 
on active cooperation with other in 
stitutions, TV stations, and com 
munity groups, and 15 have in on 
way or another worked out a tem 
porary plan for financial support 


Financial help for these groups 
was chiefly provided by the insti 
tutions for imstructional staff and 
production costs, by the station tor 
station costs, by community groups 
contributing for special program 
ming, and most predominantly by 
funds from one or another founda 
tion. 
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sofar as learning of subject 
matter was measured by the 
tests used, 

the did 
measure the development ot 
attitudes, 


However, tests not 


Wholesome prob 
lem-solving ability, 


Whether 


pupils in television classes did 


human relations, ete. 


equally well in such areas is 
not known. It is possible that 
more time and etfort was 


spent on developing television 
lessons than was spent on de 
classroom 


veloping direct 


teaching lessons and this may 


1) oi ty the above conclusion. 


(on the listening tests expert 
mental classes scored lower 
than control classes with the 


the American 


classes and the sec 


exceepuon of 
literature 


ond semester vrade S science 


class. However, the results on 
the listening tests were not 
the primary concern of the 


evaluation program, although 
listening plays an important 


part in learning by television 


Peacher evaluations showed 
that as the vear progressed the 
quality of teaching in the tele 
ision lessons improved con 
siderably, although a number 
of teachers reported that stu 
dents lost interest in the last 
This was.attri 


off oft 


few months. 


buted to a “wearing 
the novelty” of television in 


a he 


bee ling that 


Sif 
teachers have the 


such instruction, especially at 


H 1959 
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the high school level, should be 
limited to one semester, 


Both teachers and pupils men 
tioned the opportunity tor pre 
senting a Jesson without 1n- 
terruption., The lesson on tele- 
vision is carried through to a 
conclusion without interrup 
lions from any source. There 


little 


repetition, As 
students learned this faet, 
their listening and viewing 


habits improved greatly. 


A number of teachers reports 
that 


SCCTIN to be lower in the tele- 


tardiness absences 


vision classes than other 
classes 
One of the factors mentioned 


avain and again as a weakness 
of television teaching was the 
reduced opportunity tor face 
to-face teacher-pupil contacts. 
Close l\ related to this was the 
factor of 


line Por 


msut ficient 
class discussion. 


] 


Teaching than-normal 


television gave re 


Sroups by 
sults on subject matter tests 
that were equal to the results 


achieved by smaller classes 


with their regular teachers, 
and, in some cases, gave re 


sults that were better 


Pupils im the experimental 
group im American 
11, learned 
as indicated 
both 


subject matter and listening 


literature, 
erade CSPCC ially 
vell by 


by their achievement on 


television 
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Perhaps their greater 


vy made them more at 


tentive to the telecast le Ssons, 


and perhaps listening is more 


closely associated with Amer 
can literature instruction than 
with instruction in other sub 


T ct-matter Courses, 


The third grade elementary 


school children achieved good 
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success in the conversational 
Spanish experiment. 
ever, Whether teaching Span 
ish could be done more. sue- 
cessfully by teachers using the 
conventional method has not 
been determined by this ex 
periment. 
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Selected Bibliography 


Annotated by Dr. Eleanor Blum 


Journalism Librarian, University of Illinois 


Adams, John C. and others, eds 
College Teaching by Television 
Washington, D. American 
Council on Ieducation, 1958. 

“Brings together the varied and 
sometimes conflicting experiences 
ot teachers who have used broad 
television 


cast or closed-circuit 


for instructional purposes.” 


Beerbohm, Max. \Jainly on the 
New York: Knopf, 1958. 


Fourteen BBC 
Beerbohm, six of which had ap 


broadcasts by 


peared earlier edition 


Be ke 


Harshbarger, 


samuel L. and H. Clay 
Television: Tech- 
niques for Planning and Perfor 
mance. New York: Henry Holt, 
JOSS. 

The authors emphasize speaking 
over television, 


Broadcasting the News. 
ton: National 
Proadcasters, 


W., 1958. 


"An operational 


Washing 
Association of 


1771 N Street, N 


tor 
broadcasting the news, produced 
by the Freedom of Information 
NAB.” In 


Committee of the 
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clude other 


code ot 


things, a 
history ot 


among 
conduet, a 
broadcast news, a declaration of 


principles, sections the 

organization of a news depart 

ment, editorials on the air, and 
the right to know. 

Carter, Richard The Perceived 
Ippeals of Television 
Content Madison: 
of Wisconsin Television Labor- 
atory, 600 North Park St., 1957 
(Research Bulletin No. 8) 

A survey designed to show what 


Program 
University 


people like in television, with 


much  ineidental mformation 


about content analysis 
Carver, O., Jr. The lormatic 
Years: An Ilistorical Review of 
the Radio-Television News Di- 
elssociation Winston 


North WSIS, 


reclors 
Salem, 
1958 
The story of the Association’s 
vrowth from 1946 to 1957. 

News. Television Nei 
Keporting. New York: MeGraw 
Hill, 1958. 


Covers all phases of the subject, 


Carolina : 


from history and basic methods 


17 


i 
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= 


oO picture taking and techniques 
ting mistakes 

Charles W. W rit- 

iy and Production Tee hniques 

New 

1958 

Books ) 


Curran, Screen 


Hlouse. 


Ilastinys 
(Communication 
handbook 


non-technical 


film and tape 


Deutschmann, 
\Ie Nelly 


CUSLON 


Paul and John T. 

of a Tele 
east 
Michigan State | niversity, Com 


Lansing: 


search Center, Col 


Arts, 


munication ke 


OmMunication 


\ study intended to reveal the 
TV Elec 


series which also casts 


efttectiveness of a 


heht on pote ntial as 


eral teaching tool. 
| Crud 10 
.Tppearanc: 


[die Roby rt ( 
ow? Television 
Washington 
1819 Le 


author, 


and St 


coaching about what to 
What to do about make up, 
mg, cueing and other basic 
ison the staff 


Washington 


] +] 
Phe autho. 


WRC-TV, 


Maly lohn. The News Broadcast 
ting’s First Responsibil ity 
Washington, ¢ National 
\ssociation of Radio and Tele 

vision Broadeasters, no date 
Phe view president of the 

American Lroadcasting ( company 

mn charge of news and special 

35 at the 


\ssociation 


events discusses Canon 


Amu rican Bat Con 


vention, 


and Tele- 
vision: The Scope of a Great In- 
Washington: National 
Association of Bre vadcasters, 
1958. 


Dimensions of Radio 


du y/ 


compilation of data on 


broadcasting for use by broad 


casters.’ 
Golter, Bob I. Bibliography of 
Theses and Dissertations Rela 
tive to Audio-Visuals and Broad 
casting. Nashville, Tenn. : Metho 
dist Publishing House, 1958. 

compilation of information 
earlier 
number of 
questionnaires sent to all Ameri 


obtained from several 


listings and from a 
can institutions offering graduate 


degrees. 


and Charles 


You 


Griswold, Clayton T, 
FL. Schinttz, 
Can Broadcast New 
York: National Council of th 
Churches of Christ in the United 

220) Fifth 


Religion 


states of America, 
Avenue, 19358, 

Covers programming, writing, 
producing, promotion, convention 
coverage, a brief survey of th 
broadcasting industry and several 


other aspects. 


Holt, Robert Radio Fre. 
europe. Minneapolis: University 
of Alinnesota Press, 1958. 

The origin, basic purposes and 

SETVICES, 


policies, programming, 


transmission policies and possibl 


etfeetiveness of its broadcasts. 


Tele 


Boston 


Educational 


International 
Boston: 


University, School of Public Re 
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promp 
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ag 


lations and Communications. 
Vision of Communications Arts, 
1958. 


Partial transcript oft proceed 


ings. 


Law and Contemporary Problems. 
Kadio and Television. Parts ] 
and Il, Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University. 
1957-58. 


School of Law. 


Part | appeared as the Autumn 
1957 issue and deals with ad- 


intstrative law regulation 


Part Tl (Win- 


L958) is more specialized and 


of broadcasting : 


is directed toward the lawyer and 

scholar in the field 
Stanley, Raymond J. others. 
loring Problem -lreas in ed 
ucational TV Attitudes and Re- 
ception. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Tele Vision Laboratory, 
O00 N. Park St., 1956, 

Based on experimentation with 
the WHA-T\ 


audience 


Stanley, J. Seri 
Study in’ Pri 
\ladison: 


Wisconsin Television Laboratory, 
600 N. Park St.. 1957. 


Ray mond 
lo Production 


diction University of 


\ research report containing the 


ts of an experimental study 


audiences 


finished 


reactions 10 
television productions 
could predicted from sample 
audience reac 


tions 10 read 


Ings of the production content 


Lhe 


London: 


and Its llome Seri 
Pritish 
( orporation, 1957 


roadeasting 


publication of three 


cent policy statements that have 
aroused much public attention, 


The People Speak: Public Attitudes 
Towards Radio and Television 
Broadcasting The 

Radio 

and Television Broadeasters, 108 

Sparks Street, 1958. 


wea: 


Canadian Association of 


\ CTOSS section of Canadian 


opimion concerning — regulation, 


Canadian Institute 


(the 


made by the 
of Public 
Poll). 


(Opinion (rallup 


Thomson, Charles A. HH. ede: lon, 
Polites and Public Policy 
Washington, C.: The Brook 
Institution, 722 
Place, W IN 


25) 


Jackson 
1958. ( Reprint no. 
\ pamphlet devoted largely to 


an analvsis of Section 315. 


Westley, Bruce clttitudes to 
ward kducational Television. 
Madison: University of Wiscon 
sin) ‘Television Laboratory, 600 
N. Park St., 1958. 

\n effort to learn something of 
the audience and potential audi 
ence for educational 


television, 


and the attitude of the public to 


ward 


Yoakem, (soelet. ed. TV 
Screen Writing. Berkeley: Uni 
1958 


Lola and 
versitv of California Pri 


on problems 


and experi 
ences m professional writing by 
members of the Writer’s Guild of 
\merica. Discussions include the 
transition of sereen play inte 
novel, the techniques of the West 


Holly 


arket 


ern and the mystery, the 


York m 


vood and New 


19 


Can TV Improve College Teaching? 


Atti 


tudinal learning was measured by 


objective tinal examination. 
administration of 
Teac hh 


and by a 


a pre and post 


he standardized Minnesota 
er Attitude 


forced pret rence scale devised 


Inventory, 


measure pre post attitudes 
toward teaching as a profession. 

In comparing the performance 
and 


the control experimental 


on the final examination, 

experimental groups produced 
a higher mean score, though this 
was not statistically significant. 
\ comparison of performance 


of the control and experimental 
groups on the pre and post factual 
test revealed a slight gain in favor 


tthe This 


Vas not statistically significant. 


control group gain 


Both control and experimental 


yroups increased their learning, 


Statistical methods proved this gain 


not attributable to chance. 


(on the basis of the statistical 


between mean gains, it 
that 


al learning took place in 


ditterence 
cannot be aid significantly 
than in the 
the 
tandpoint of factual learning alone, 
tele 


ion group 


non-television group. rom 


theretore, the hypothesis that 


ion teaching would be superior 


Vas not tenable. 
In the area of attitude change, 
the ditterence markedly in favor 


ot he group taught visually. 


Whereas the control group made a 
pre-post test gain of only 13 points 


on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 


Continued from page 16 


Jnventory, the experimental group 
increased its score 22.2 points. This 
is significant at the .001 level. Upon 
this basis it is logical to reject the 
hypothesis that more learning takes 
place in the conventional face-to 
face classroom. 

In the the 
small experimental class had a raw 


final examination 


mean score one point below. the 
large experimental group. The pre 
post test showed a slight drop on 
the part of the visualized 
This would that 
factual learning ereater 
to small Attitucds 
change in the small group, as re 
flected in the J/innesota 
Ittitude Inventory, 
gain, thus giving further evidence 


small 
group. indicate 
was no 
due class size. 
Teacher 
showed | less 
in favor of accepting the second 
hypothesis, that visualized instruc 
tion would be unaffected by group 

information gathered by 
means of several anonymous ques- 
tionnaires, it was learned that stu 
dents in the I:dueation I class fay 
ored, almost) unanimously, film 
learning over televised chart learn- 
ing. Charts with considerable ce 
tail both obligated and encouraged 
note taking, which many students 
accepted as useful but tedious. Por 
tions of the course (and visuals 
used in these portions) which dealt 
with foundational concepts and cur- 
education were 


rent problems in 


trongly favored over administra- 


tive and organizational concepts. 
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ETV Considerations 


changing. Bringing the 


Wien, Is 
education, to the consumer 


produ 


Via television, is revolutionary 
event. The memo points out that by 


Current expermments, it is 


ible to qudge the potentialities 
his medium. 

Section 3.000 covers some po 

LTV. Its streneth lic 

\panding school 

In mterpreting its po 

the general public 


hers can be closer to students : 


Iston puts the instructor closer 
rtv students watching TV than 
to hundreds 


ul The on 


sitting im oan auditori 


bring the 
world into the classroom. where 
formerly only time-consuming and 
feasible i! 


can fill vacuums of learning, such 


costly field trips were 


as in the social sciences, by pre 


senting films of cultures, societies, 


and groups for maximum eduea 


tional impact. Similar uses may be 
applied to courses of instruction in 
which T\ effec 
tively to enlarge and explain 

The 


provide the key lo cx 


can be utilized 


master teacher plan may 


isting techniques and methods of 
teaching. TV is not only a method 
teacher 


ot combating growing 


shortage, but offers intimate, 


visual. stimulating, and revolution 
ary dimension to education 
4.000 


considerations, 


Section deals with aca 


demic Changing 


technology will place new demands 
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Continued 


upon teache rs, and they should be 
vith the 
istics, limitations, changes, and po 


famihar character 
tentialitices of these newer methods 
of teaching. Some subjeets will lend 
vision, While oth 


selves tele 


mav not. In Where lec 


methods are | ploved, elec 
aid Will be lo 


Cas 


tion and can be 
exceptional teachers will be able 
their methods 


techniques via TV, and impart thei 


to disseminate and 


experience and Jearning to classes 
\loneg 


academic a 


and teachers simultaneously 
with MNprovement oft 
chievements of students comes the 
tremendous possibility of improving 
teacher-traiing methods, 

5.000 of the Memo 


“education of the edu 


Section 
deals 


cators,”’ 


with 
educational television is 
best 


technological gains into social gains 


one of the Wavs to convert 
It is mentioned that electronic aids 
to education are not threats to teeh 
nological unemployment of teach 
ers, but instead, offer a means of 
appreciably enhancing teacher ree 
Many teach 
ers fear and dislike the idea 
of exposing their teaching methods 


ognition and position 


to their peers, emplovees, and citi 
This difficult 
for the superior and well-rounded 


ZENS. would not be 


teacher, and would improve the 


overall level of instruction general 
lv. TV can provide continuing ed 


page 15 
po 
( t ers 
ture 
Lei tron 
1] 
tent 
” 
¥ 


( ( pro ‘ OMal Yro lor 
che ( COUTSES for 
n the count ind in) state-wide 
9 
pplication 
ection 6.000 examines costs of 
electron vid to education. It is 
ditfieul o determine an average 
( enera rend Costs 
ack of adequate data, varianee 
een records, hidden costs, and 
( the medi vhich 
il ce ome mdication 
cn b he lund for the Ad 
ice ent Cation ‘A COUTTS 
vehology at Penn 
tte Universitv. which 
at Cost S23 000 iS broad 
) | | \ i Of only 
15.000. But the nificance is seen 
i went’ AS] 1) 
Joe ( ail \ al 
The ( 1} Co) Coie 1 
len ) ethods and 
1 
( cheaper, Call 
1 
‘ 
( i \ ( Ol 
( ction tor tur 
( he Ct) Pel 
471 
Casing 11¢ 11) 
( here Ne teaches 
Section 7.000 cov building 
Jo \ pereent the 
port \ nore pertinent to 
board hie COVE) 
n great detail even the ost minut 
prec tppa and SUTY ( 
( ine Lie Tar ha details 


provide a better base for operations 


Mr. Morris points out that eh 
tromie aids may provide other ad 


vantages im addition to direet total 
lilms may be used when 


without 


teaching 


needed time - consuming 


shade-pulling, setting up projectors, 
ele. Close-ups will provide 

diate blow-ups for class examina 
tion of small pieces, mechanisms, o1 
experiments for maximum impact 
a button. TV may 
he school with a public ad 


substitut 


ite, but more 
allow 


teaching 


“al 1] 
‘ press 


ot 
pro | 
dress 


ant, viewing of effective 


techniques by other teach 
ers and, teacher education programs 
\ classroom mi 


mitor set up 


designed for dual se operation in 
the first instance The sets are 
placed © serve from 20) lo 25 stu 
den ana placed soOoas to avoid 
vaze drift” from one set to an 
othe Other considerations, sueh 
is hghting, acoustics, power outlets, 
conduit) channeling, monitor 
Jeeps. are discussed detail. A 
single set lav-out 1s also included 


Pwo 


Tallon 


ethods ot closed CIT ¢ 


9417 
ul 


proposed here Iv] 
signal distribution to sets 
eT \ recepulon 


on channels not normally used for 


POstle 
pable ot 


Ga regular 


asting in the 


distri 


and video 
bution over cable-fed convert 
cd video recelyve 

Section SOOO ¢ 


programs 


area, 


LV pre of 


effective 


Which 


veloped | 1 \ 


have been 


\lost 


early etforts Were fo. adult eduea 
tion programs and community, 


vouth, and occupational-voeational 
offermes. Others were designed for 
specialized) groups, and included 
parent cdueation, high school credit, 


4 
bee 
rhe NAEB JOURNAI 
% 
a 
Wy = 


} 
‘ and homebound courses. Some pro ucational requirements within ex 
grams supplemented in-school isting and changing schedules. 
schedules, while others provided High imitial costs. operating ex 
oul of school education. penses, and technical problems will 
C nie LV poe ot program requires have to be met im the best possible 
a classroom or. in training teaches manner. l'ecedback, or two Wal 
to bye every room during KT \ Interplay between teleteacher and 
classes to maintain discipline and telestudent will have to di 
provide individual help. In other veloped. Teachers must learn new 
Cases, the students mare combined il techniques and methods to utilize 
larger classes allow ny teachers to television to the best possible advan 
be redeployed into other areas. tage. And better methods for 
vill increase, not decrease, the Ing mformation, courses. of 
need for well qualiticd teachers mMstruction, and visual presentation 
Many places in the country have of subject matter will have to be 
commercial television station up perfected 
plying time to school systen Predictions of what ETYV ean 
regular classroom) application \ do, found in section 10.0000 mu 
have cl cloped clabor melude the provision that be 
th rroadeasti acl ay Npetus for the nuity of 
school const educator wid 1) in) 
Phe Educational Tel onand fold the effectiveness of the 
Vado etor. In the ords of ( 
ind coordinate ck York Unive 
| ile ( Me clear that. tel 
quate roduction 1 ce the mtr prin 
CHIEV not be possible ne b ovable tyy PV ha 
clo ed t in-school op ho 1} 1 ) ) ( 
ett dent imtere COM 
la ( a on than eve 
( ny | Jee rove 
| e prob fitting KTV cans 
chedule ! Cal ( 
( isle ( Ca 
O tart o individual school need ind ou chi and citizen 


Section 9.000 of 


a th probles of ET \ In vill need to consider ve ry carefully 


7 1 ] 
be found learning and teaching environment 
] ] ] 1} 


Homework vs. TV 


stand is, we have learned that it’s 


a dance program with kids having a 
swell time dancing, themselves. 


In Table © also are shown the 


second, third, fourth, and fifth 
choices, programs that achieved 
those respective positions in the 


balloting of the individual students 
of the respe tive grades 
The 


may be 


domination of “westerns” 
shown also by comparing 
the positions, first, second, ete., 


voted the respective tvpes ot pro 


vrams by the respective grades, 
Phe dance program offers more 
competition than any of the other 
types. lor comparisons, see Table 
1). 


Continued from page & 


To avoid repellency because of 
“too many questions,” the question- 
naire did not ask the student how 
he divided his time among the sev- 
eral kinds of programs. 

As to viewing of programs on 
the educational station KTCA-TY, 
the questionnaire asked: “Do you 
watch the educational station: 
Never? Occasionally Regularly 
Only one pupil said he “regularly” 
watched KTCA, 123 said they did 


“occasionally,” and 247) said 
“never.” This does not include 
certain) uses of KTCA during 


school hours. 
KTCA has been in) operation 


less than two years—it was dedi- 


TABLE C 
lavorite Programs 


Listed in order of preference (first, second, third, fourth and fifth), as 
summarized from the questionnaires of each grade, 7 - 12 inclusive 


Grade Programs WW order Preference 

7 Kitleman, Maverick, Gunsmoke, Red Skelton, Sports. 

8 Maverick, Diek Clark, Gunsmoke, Rifleman, Red Skelton. 

9 Maverick, Dick Clark, American Bandstand, Gunsmoke. 
Have Gaun - Will Travel. 

10 \merican Bandstand, Dick Clark, Ozzie and Harriet. 
Maverick, Have Gun - Will Travel. 

1] Maverick, American Bandstand, Ozzie and Harriet, 
Dick Clark, Have Gun - Will Travel. 

12 (sunsmoke, Maverick, American Bandstand, Sea Hunt. 


Have Gun - Will Travel. 
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TABLE D 


Types of Favorite Programs 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Westerns 5 2 2 3 4 
ance l 4 2 l 
l'amily 2 
Adventure ] 
Sports 
Comedy l 1 
cated September 15, 1957. Right-  vrader spends 60 hours a week be- 


fully. it may be expected to increase 
its viewership among the on-coming 
school generations as it enlarges 
its areas of service and capitalizes 
on its opportunities of making itself 
known through established class- 
room audiences, 


Now what does this report on 
one high school among the thous- 
ands in America show? Superin- 
tendent Anderson readily concedes 
that the above results “are perhaps 
no different from those that could 
be obtained from a national sur- 

hut though these figures are 
for only one high school of many, 
they are tangible, and they do point 
the way. One practical question 
they raise, and in so doing indicate 
an answer, is this: Does television 
interfere with homework or sleep? 
The average number of hours spent 


in school is 614 hours daily, or 3214 


hours weekly. Obviously, ‘some 


thing has to give,” something has 


to be sacrificed when a= seventh 
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fore a TV set, or a ninth grader 62 
hours, or an grader 45 


hours, or a senior as many as 42 


eleventh 


hours, 

The above are the extremes and 
yet thirteen seventh graders out of 
the 77 reporting did spend 33 hours 
or more viewing TV in the week 
that’s before the TV 
set than they spent in school. But 
five in that class of seventh graders 
did not watch TV at all. (Perhaps 
in those particular there 
were no T\ In the eighth 
grade, eleven students viewed TY 


more hours 


homes 


sets. ) 


33 or more hours a week, with two 
not watching it at all. Hours spent 
before the TV sel decrease, even 
among its staunchest devotees, as 
the student progresses through the 
grades, only nine students of the 
ninth grade viewing it for 33 hours 
or more, three in the tenth grade, 
four in the eleventh grade, and one 
in the twelfth grade. But that one 
twelfth grader spent 42 hours 
watching TV in one week. Parental 


4 
q 

| 
‘ 


ol | n the home men and advertising and public re 
one suggestion, vet parental con lations men and women meet. And 
over our children has hardly the lines cannot be sharply drawn, 
been on the upsv neg recently for representatives of each of thes 
\s Mr. Anderson said the broad and = interested groups may 
} stionnaire, ay found 11) both Calllps. 
here is no question that television It is undoubtedly true that not 
erting a powertul influence on only educators but all of us, all 
‘ on ho views it with any de \mericans, are only now beginning 
Harity.” Parents who to realize what a powerful means 
esterns’ and many of communication we have in out 
crime sho a disregard of basic homes, a means of communication 
«| ; 7 likewise a disre we have only begun to learn how to 
ard tor human life, and an actual Lise Mavbe that use as we cde velop 
education in crime, are opposed by it, will see one picture or drawing 
 imsist that the kid, if or pretograph (didn’t the Chines 
- rained properly at home, doesn’t do it. first supplanting a hun 
© out and snateh a purse or shoot dred or a thousand words. as has 
pa tavern been echoed im maxims for so 
Yet a good manv kid Are doing lone This to keep up with the 
like that. as th perusal times! And maybe the Ten Cor 
of a da ne paper for a weel mandments will be inculeated sub 
he here are 530.540.0000  liminally (to use an abominable 
IV sets in American homes today. vord), whether with better results 
verv hkely that no hom« Iois not for us to foreeast. Yet 
lahtomedi will be without one, under the heading “juvenile ad 
not more than one, by next linqueney” now are being dumped 
Christmas. Also, almost anv juve a great activities, muisde 
le court will show that juvenile meanors, even crimes, that alway 
lnqueney is not decreasing have been with us 
: urther, it is very true that the But present question-raising is 
erage village or community street all to the good: it shows that ed 
lent these evenings, unusually uecators and parents are far fro 
i ent if compared with a decade somnolent over advantages and dis 
\\ lor one reason, th advantages confronting their chil 
it hom vatchinge T\ dren through TV. The experimental 
hen thev used to be outdoors work going on to enlarge the use of 
plaving or rollicking, and sometimes the medium can be continuously 
hey cre engaged outdoor mis broadened : it 1ndeed, a 
chief if not devilment. Were they field) for ever-widening use of 
better bo and rls then than foundation funds and grants. amid 
TOV the blessings of all of us Intereste d 
One can break open an areu in these wonderful kids, kids whose 
ent or renew an old one wherever elders may be even more befogged 


educators and parents and business than the kids themselves, 


- 
: 
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Radio: Marvel or Monster? 


11 would 


that there is a vreat 


future in the specialized) program 


beamed to relatively small special 
ized groups on commercial or edu 
cational radi 


Phis has alwavs been the case 


vith educational radio 


radio, and here | speak merely from 


observation, to have trouble 


ith making programs attractive 


nough for the borderline person 


vho is torn between a desire for 


cntertamment and some time pas 


ny imterest and real education. The 
fello he is secking knowledge. 
who is Oul to vet an education wall 
vetat. Tle will seek and learn from 
radio or any other source which is 
Wallabie : ) there are too fey 
people like his | Cells Lo mie that 
we have im promoted out 
ducational radio in oa Which 
Cap a hich ts 
entia cducational radio orth 
and he Ve ) | 
e can quot itistics on 
Cr ind sho ho che ip) ( 
reach 3000 over radio when we only 


reach 100 race Pace. \ 


the slightest question or doubt 


What 
some research and experimentation 
kinds of 
kinds of pron 


should like to see 1S 
on programs, the 
wtion, the invisible 
factors which enter into an individ 
ual’s acceptance on reyection of edu 


What 


radio may do to at 


cational radio.” are th 


thines which 
ract people to an edueational sub 
ject and keep them? Surely th po 


tential in radio for stimulation. for 


attracting attention, has not been 
1] cad ¢ he Ct tee ely 
] 

Certamly the noise e hear in 
commercial radio today Not the 
Int humble opinion, con 
il race i er oul ot 

ria pore \ OTOUSIN 1 
Vea ittler the eal act of tele 

OTAVE h the pertes iva 
and hy ] 11 Out of 
he t\¢ ( Wa radio 

hasn’ Ch ( carn 

lat 4 

1] ] ] 

Hel One can ( CATT 


( nitnued from page 5 
i 
like soap or cigarettes is one of 
really reach the SOOO or s000 even the great fallaei ich the Aad 
Si ! r have their radios on and on Avenue boys have tried to con 
are tening Some studies which nee truth. Wher are 
] } ] 1] } 
4 lave COT) SCC] SCIInY CISATrettes OF Heer TO 2 MASS 
4] ] +] 4] 
lel \ SCTIOUSTY (1) he other “audience ()1] elline WO 
é mand, | think its about time to au When vou promote or sé Carmine, 
] nto 11 1] ] 
a conducting researches mto the ques Vou are not sclinge something one 
oll people can tearn p' reach out and vet ott a countet 
] 4 ] ] ] ] 
& adio. | he 1S and Nas Ost ot the reaching 1) 
tor vears a resounding yes withou the an or the woman 
id ARCH 195% 


no \t a time when the 


not uch concerned about 
e of radio in classroom teaching, 
though it Ce} to me that radio 
rama, travelogues and sheer infor 
ation presentation, terms of 
e and space, are almost un 


ited i, Pos ibilities. We think 
in adult education, or 
he re-education of funetional 
rates in this country who have had 
he blessings of a high school or a 

VCTSILY education but who have 
caning in what they 


1 7 
arned in college for what they do 


eck is standard and the 30-hour 
eck is an actuality in some indus 
( and vocations, we are ove 
loaded as a nation with the com 
With hordes of 


lder 3 le in retirement and 
people re rement and often 

| 


odity Ol icmure, 


looking for something to fill then 


time other than merely sitting ou 


and drying up, with swarms of 


} 


youngsters in the cities and the sub 
urbs with absolutely nothing to do 
but to get into mischief, this radio, 
along with television, is designed to 
play an even more significant and 

portant role in the lives of people. 

The right sorts of radio pro 
vrams give wines to the imagina 
tion as no other medium. print, 
live drama, motion picture, or tele 

ion, has. Why not make more 
use of them? Sometimes the re ality 

less exciting than the imagined 
reality. What other medium can 
give you in reality the picture which 
(Orson Welles’ famous program on 
the invasion trom Mars gave a na 
tion’ What reality can equal Ed 
Murrow’s pictures, which 
filled you in on the burning of 
London in the blitz, or the shambles 


which Fibber MeGee’s closet makes 
in vour own mind? Here is audi 
ence participation to a high degree 
Qmly too rarely do we hear much 
of that on educational radio, I do 
sce in the future of educational 
radio a magnificent opportunity, by 
stimulating and imaginative use of 

to move great Masses of Amert 
cans who have been wanting to ex 
plore, re-examine, and taste again 
of the stream of learning but who 

to now have not quite been able 
10 Move into the stream. We think 
radio oceasionally can provide 
vhich can set ot 


reaction. Elere we think is the great 


\Most of the things we have said 
about educational radio we can say 
about educational television. 
cational TV programs can be inte 
esting and exciting—but most of 
them are terribly dull. 

In classroom teaching TV prob 
ably excels racho, since it uses a 
double channel to the mind. | as 
sume, and | think research pretty 
well bears this out, that the combi 
nation of sound and sight comes 
nearer duplicating a classroom situ 
ation so far as presentation is con 
cerned than anything in the whole 
cabinet of gadgets. Here again | 
hope we will quit fumbling around 
so much as to whether or not people 
can learn, or teachers can teach, via 
television, and concentrate on those 
elements in the medium which make 
it better adapted than other media 
to getting an idea from one person 
to another. 

Now for something specific to 
supplement the generalizations im 
which | have been indulging. As 
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of you probably know, the 


National 
Communications 


thi NAERB 


linancmng a study of the existing re 


\ericultural 


ject in 
has with 
office at Urbana sin 


search in both commercial and ed 
The 


this study is to bring together, eval 


ucational radio. purpose of 


uate, and analyze the essential faets 
Which the vast amount of researeh 


over the past thirty-five vears has 


vathered about the nature of radio 


and what it can or cannot do. 
Phis study is being made undes 


versity of Southern California 


the direction of Dh 


ood. 


the studv is not cor plete, | 
Llarwood lo Pass on to 


me, ma tentative ot the 
things which the final study and 
will Likely highheht 


Wonograph 
area few of his obse1 


Valtons 


1. There is no question that 


radio can be used successfully in 
CLASS) i} educati Woof children 
ai adit The Wisconsin Re 
search Project in) School Broad 
casting, mvolvinge nearly 300.000 


and covering: subjeet mat 


as music, study, 


hature 


VCOLTA Ienelish, lite rature, and 


speech showed that broadcast pres 


entations produced neither 
cantly more learning nor. signifi 
cant] ess learning than the con 
entional presentations. Similarly 


studies such a that by Heron and 
Zicbarth tend to shoy that there are 
leniticant dit ferences between 
the imformation learned by adult 


from radio and that gained through 
Pace -lo-tace presentations 
2. Kadio may be used to 


ahout a vast varicl\ sub 


There mav be questions of 


“how” and “how much” but 
there lo be no wes- 
tion about the fact that people 


are Informed radio to 


The 


Cantril, 


extent research of 


YOU 


Lazarsteld, Stanton, and 


many others that people 


sugvests 


learn many things, ranging from 
news to hobbies. 

Kadio 
to 


OPLULONS 


may be used success 
change attitudes 
There’ lots of “proof” 
work of Power, Wilson 
manv othe rs. 
Kadio 
COSS IN stimulating overt action. 


\lersand 
all ple 


and 


in the and 


hy, Used Vite 
and Lazarsfeld, for 
found that radio stimulated 


book reading. Lyseth reported that 


radio programs have tnnulated 
building construction, univer ity 
course-offerings, and imereases in 
the faculties at educational in 
stitutions, PrP. Smith r 
ported that more than %00 
dressc ~ WOT ace Wolllen 
who tollow« a radi pro 


on dress making 


5. / vig 


r, 


crusl 


relahnve neweconi 


(senerally spe aking, IM audiences 
in education, 


tatus ; thev t ne 


are above the average 
] 


and SOc 


serious” broadeastine : 


wv read more books. are more 


liberal in their political vic and 


tend to hold) their opinions more 
tronely than the average \bove 
all, demonstrates that it can 


pay to talk to special vroups about 


eqial thines, that ever progran 


does nol have to be for ¢ ervbody, 
and that a radio station can avoid 
trving to have son ethineg for ever 
body 


— 
asl 
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Book Review 


Conttnued from page 10 


f le | alles and handier, but ditional texts: but the field ot 
ke the others, more than half of performance activity in’ broadcast 
consists of perforated practice ing must still await a radically new 

: aterial which, when torn out for and really enlightening approach 
P ce, results in copy that is) con one which will make more use of 
derably smaller than the standard the potential relationships with 

x inches. It should be noted, hitherto untapped areas of infor 
n this practical context, that Hyde mation. The text is still essentially 
ake records available for an artistic deseription of the field 

purchase as an adjunct to the chap rather than a potent, scientific, ex 
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